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the new purchaser offered it to George and Hinton for a nominal
sum. They bought it back and it promptly recovered its
strength.5 Less than nine months from its birth the paper had to
be increased in size and its price advanced to two cents, then to
five cents, as further expansion became necessary.
The Post was nearly two years old when John P. Jones, United
States Senator from Nevada and a warm advocate of President
Grant, approached the owners and offered to furnish them on
their own notes enough money to buy the best press that could
be obtained. Improved facilities for more rapid press work
seemed a necessity. The Post's owners accepted the proposition
and Hinton went East where, for $30,000, he bought a Bullock
perfecting press of the type George had seen in the plant of the
New Jork Sun. The machinery was set up in the new office at
402 Montgomery Street, where the Post could boast the first
perfecting press on the Pacific coast.
A party was held to celebrate the occasion. The new press was
demonstrated to the guests, and for those who didn't mind
climbing three flights of stairs, there was not only delectable
food but plenty of California champagne and California to-
bacco.
The editorial office was on the top floor. There, in a small
room containing the paper-cluttered desk, a crowded book-
case and a green baize covered sofa, worked the editor.6 Often
smoking a cigar, George would dictate to his secretary, Stephen
Potter, and while Potter transcribed his shorthand notes the
editor would continue the article at his own desk, writing in
longhand. This system enabled him to get through a vast
amount of work in a short time.
The typewriter was just then coming into general use. George
wanted one but the business department ruled against the in-
vestment. Since the typewriter company would not give one of
its machines in exchange for advertising, the daily drudgery
with the pen had to be continued. But George had the last word.
One day, when the last news form crashed from the third-
floor composing room to the press room in the basement and
was reduced to printer's pi because the dumbwaiter rope
broke (the weakness of this rope having been noted far in ad-
vance of the accident), the business department came in for
a few pithy and well-chosen editorial remarks on "spigot-bung-
hole economy."
George was inclined to absent-mindedness. Several times